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354 INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS [JULY 


Paper falls into three parts. A concise discussion of the nature of raw materials, 
recent trends in production and consumption, and experiments in international 
control preface a more detailed treatment of particular commodities in Part m1. 
Some forty-six raw materials are classified into five groups which include fibres, 
other agricultural products, metals, non-metallic minerals, and synthetic 
materials. The sources and consumption of each commodity are briefly described 
and, finally, Part 111 is devoted to tabulated statistics of the output of the major 
producing areas for the years immediately preceding the war and from 1946 to 
1951. Where data for the Soviet Union are available these are stated in foot- 
notes. An interesting supplementary table reveals the percentage distribution of 
the principal raw materials between such different groups of States as the sterling 
area, the dollar area, the American hemisphere, and the Soviet bloc. 

These carefully compiled tables form the most useful part of the booklet since 
they assemble in convenient form data which are not, in many cases, available in 
the standard sources of statistics of raw material production. 

B. R. Law 


MOBILIZATION OF DOMESTIC CAPITAL IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES OF ASIA AND THE 
Far East. By the United Nations Department of Economic Affairs. Pre- 
pared by the Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East. Bangkok, ECAFE; London, H.M.S.O., 1951. xlit+239 pp. Tables. 
9” x6", $1.50. 11s. Sw.frs. 6. 


THIS report represents the findings of an inquiry undertaken by the ECAFE 
secretariat during the period March 1949 to July rg5r into the processes of 
capital formation in certain countries of the Far Eastern region. It is a compre- 
hensive and informative document which reinforces with statistical and other 
detail the general proposition that throughout almost the whole of Asia domestic 
savings fall far short of the new capital necessary for development purposes and, 
in some cases, they fall short of the quantum of capital required to maintain the 
economy at its present level of activity. The report is partly based upon other 
investigations into the same field and partly upon fresh raw material which 
ECAFE has acquired itself. Thus the country studies of the International 
Monetary Fund have been processed and re-used to discuss conditions in China, 
India, Pakistan, the Philippines, and Korea, whilst ECAFE has relied upon its 
own secretariat for the facts regarding Burma, Ceylon, Indo-China, Indonesia, 
Malaya, and Thailand. 

To a large extent the report does no more than tell us what many people 
already know, and some of its findings must be regarded as platitudinous. But 
even platitudes gain in meaning if they are well documented, and for the first 
time data relating to the shortfall in savings throughout almost a whole conti- 
nent is brought together in one volume, It is a gloomy picture of which the cen- 
tral point is that ‘the savings required even for moderately rapid economic 
development are beyond existing resources’ (p. 224). In highly developed 
economies saving and investment are generally different aspects of the same 
thing; this is not necessarily so in the Asian countries, and whilst savings almost 
certainly exceed investment it is to be feared that neither are adequate to the 
tasks that have been assigned to them. The fact of high taxation in most of the 
countries of the region is noted, but its effect upon new capital formation is not 
discussed and there would seem to be too much reliance upon the efficacy of » 
small savings which though socially and otherwise valuable, are never likely to 
generate the finance necessary for ambitious development schemes. 

Socialism, in terms of welfare and mixed economies, has made a beginning in 
Asia but this report shows that communal saving is still very far from filling the 
void caused by the retreat of the rentier and that anonymous individual whom 
Keynes used to call ‘the functionless investor’. 

GEOFFREY TYSON 
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